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September 20, 1992 
Dear Friends: 


On behalf of the Board of Directors and the staff of our library, we 
welcome you to view a showing of a large and interesting collection 
of historical memorabilia which belonged to the family of the 
mountain poet, Byron Herbert Reece. 


Also included in the display is the furniture that was in the Reece home 
and in the small detached study used by Mr. Reece. 


Monday - Thursday 9:00 am - 9:00 pm 
Friday and Saturday 9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Sunday 1:30 pm - 5:30 pm 


The library hours are: 


The display will be on exhibit through December 1. 


Much of the collection is the property of the Chattahoochee/Oconee 
Heritage Association. Additional Reece items on display are from the 
personal collection of James and Frances Mathis. 


Study clubs, history groups, and college and high school classes are 
invited to view the show. If you will call us at 532-3311, we will 
arrange for details of your trip. A lecture by persons who knew 
Byron Herbert Reece can be arranged. 


Sincerely, 


Dianne Bronson 


Director 


Mary Gallant 
Library Assistant to Special Collections 


Stephanie Wells 
Assistant Director for Support Services 


BYRON HERBERT REECE 


(September 14, 1917 - June 3, 1958) 


A shy, North Georgia man with the genius of Robert Frost, Jesse Stuart, Robert Browning, 
Longfellow, or Sandburg. Had he lived, many believe that he would have been named a winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize, an honor for which he had been nominated. 


Frances and her family, the Millers of Choestoe, introduced me to Reece. As a first year married couple, 
Frances and I lived on a small corner of the world adjacent to the Reece homeplace. 


There in the shadows of Blood, Slaughter and Brasstown Bald Mountains, and along the bank of Wolf 
Creek, Byron Herbert Reece formed his lines as he plowed his Potatoes, Corn and Pumpkins. "I grow 
books and potatoes,” that's how "Hub" said it. 


In the evening as a boy he sat before an open fireplace with light provided by kerosene lamp and 
translated those lines into some of the most beautiful and moving poetry and novels ever written. 


Frances and I shared many conversations with "Hub" Reece. His intriguing personality, his keen sense 
of humor, his deep understanding of people and nature, and his ability to write fascinated us. 


Early on, his work was recognized by the faculty of Blairsville High School, Young Harris College, and 
by the Universities of Georgia, Emory, UCLA and others. His high school teachers and especially his 
instructors at Young Harris College, were significantly instrumental in his accomplishments. 


Journalists Celestine Sibley, Ralph McGill, Harold Martin, and many more recognized the unique 
talent, ability and genius of Reece and became his friends and mentors. 


Among the papers in this collection are fascinating accounts of visits in the early 1950s by the chairman 
of the board and other officers of the E. P. Dutton Publishing Company, Fourth Avenue, New York. 

In those days Blairsville, Georgia, and especially Choestoe, were remote and primitive areas with an 
occasional bus line for transportation. Some of the letters written to Reece following these visits are on 
display here in the library. 


Reece contracted the dreaded disease tuberculosis for which there was no cure until the latter part of the 
1950s. In despair and ill health, he ended his own life by firing a bullet into his frail body. 


Many have joined in a dream of memorializing Reece and his family at their homeplace on Route 129 
North near Vogel State Park. If we are successful, the collection which you see here and much more will 


be a part of the Reece Center Exhibits. 


James E. Mathis, Sr. 


THE REECE HOMEPLACE 


By James E. Mathis, Sr. and 
Frances Miller Mathis 


The place where Byron Herbert Reece grew up is located on U.S. 129 about 2 miles north of 
Vogel State Park. At one time the farm was 160 acres in size. In 1987 the Chattahoochee/ 
Oconee Heritage Association, a group of volunteers, purchased the house, barns, corncrib, 
chicken house, and the one room detached study and 4.46 acres of land along Wolf Creek. 

A second land purchase of 4.78 acres was also made in 1987. 


The original house is gone. Byron Herbert Reece constructed the present house "to keep his 
parents warm." It contains four small bedrooms, a kitchen and breakfast area, a sitting room 
and one bath. At the time of the purchase by the Association, the property was in the estate 
of Eva Mae Reece, a sister. At the sale, all of the household furniture, fixtures, and a large 
collection of artifacts and memorabilia was acquired. Several pieces of furniture in the 
collection are handmade---origin unknown. 


"I GROW BOOKS AND POTATOES" 


An exhibit at the Chestatee Regional Library in Gainesville, Georgia, contains: 


ORIGINAL FURNITURE FROM THE KITCHEN/BREAKFAST AREA 
ALL OF THE FURNITURE FROM THE DETACHED STUDY 
SITTING ROOM FURNITURE WITH AN ORIGINAL HANDMADE CHILD’S CHAIR 
SELECTED PIECES FROM THE BEDROOM 
FIRST EDITION BOOKS AND UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 

The pictures and the wallhangings, clothes, manuscripts and documents are from the house. 
The first edition books are from our personal collection. 

A few pieces found in the house (not included in the exhibit at the library) are being replaced 


with period pieces of furniture---for example, a metal breakfast table, metal chairs, and so 
forth. 


The pieces of furniture in the exhibit not found in the house or the study are the eating table, 
the wood cook stove, and the spinning wheel. 


The farm tools found in the barn and outbuildings at the time of the purchase are in storage 
with the exception of the plow stock, wash pot and other small items on display at the 


library. 


The Chattahoochee/Oconee Heritage Association has now retired all the debts incurred to 
purchase the pieces of property, has reroofed the house and outbuildings, and has painted the 
house and study inside and out. 


In time the Association hopes to fulfill the dream of its members by restoring "The Place" to 
a living museum and operating mountain farm in memory of Byron Herbert Reece and his 
family and thus ensuring the maintenance of this property in its natural and timely state. 


Note: The United States Forest Service has designated approximately 150 acres of forest 
land around the homeplace as a "seen" area. This adds significantly to the possibilities of 
restoring and building a living museum including other functions such as a country store, a 
working sawmill, a school, and a church on the property. 


Paper Found Among the Reece Files 
Handwritten by Hub’s Sister, Eva Mae Reece 


Paper for Mrs. Preston Woodruff (Betty) 
2195 Oakawana Road, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30345 

November 15, 1971 


Byron Herbert Reece was born September 14, 1917, in Choestoe (district) on a farm which 
later became a part of what is now Vogel Park. 


When he was about three years old he moved with his family to the present home 
approximately one mile north of Vogel Park. 


Byron attended Choestoe Grammar School through the sixth grade. Walking two miles each 
way with his brother and sisters. 


When he was in the 7th grade he went to Blairsville Elementary School and finished high 
school at Blairsville in 1935. He was writing poetry then and was encouraged by his 
principal the late Dr. J. M. Nicholson. 


During summers and weekends he worked on the family farm. 


Byron Herbert attended Young Harris College intermittently from 1935-1940 when he 
finished there. 


He taught the next two terms at Zion Elementary School in Dooly District of Union County, 
boarding during the week and driving home on weekends in a Model A Ford which he 
bought after he began teaching. 


For a number of years after the public school teaching Byron stayed home and farmed and 
wrote. During the 1930’s and ’40’s he had poems published in various "Little Magazines" 
and University quarterlies. "Kaleidiograph" published the first one in 1937, though 
“American Weave" accepted a poem for publication in 1936. The first poem for which he 
received pay was published in "American Mercury" in 1938. 


Byron’s next teaching experience was at the University of California at Los Angeles in the 
summer of 1950 where he taught creative writing. He taught the fall term at Young Harris 
College in 1953 and the winter quarter at Emory University in 1956. Summer school 1956, 
also the full term 1956-57 at Young Harris College. The winter and spring terms 1958 at 
Young Harris College. His subjects were English Literature and Composition. 


Three Lyric Poets, 1942, was co-authored by Byron Herbert Reece, Alice Moser, Tom H. 
McNeal. This was followed by Byron’s books Ballad of the Bones in 1945, Bow Down in 
Jericho in 1950, Better a Dinner of Herbs in 1950, A Song of Joy in 1952, The Season of 
Flesh in 1955, and The Hawk and the Sun in 1955. Two booklets of verse were also 
published, "Not The Full Harvest" in 1944 and "Remembrance of Moab" in 1949. 


Byron was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship 1952-53 in creative writing (to write The 
Hawk and the Sun). He received a second Guggenheim award in 1957 to start work on a 
novel which was to be part of a trilogy. 


He spent most of the summer of 1957 in Los Angeles, California, on a Huntington-Hartford 
Foundation Fellowship. 


In 1950 Byron received the achievement awards of the Georgia Writers Association for both 
poetry and fiction. In 1953 and 1955 he received the achievement awards for poetry. 


Byron enjoyed hiking, swimming, going on picnics, reading, writing, photography, flying, 
and music. 


Some of the things he disliked were ostentation, monotony and clutter. 


(Note: From the artifacts owned by the Chattahoochee/Oconee 
Heritage Association, James E. Mathis, Sr., President) 


or 


Juan Reece, Mountain Man 
by Harold West, Editor 
THE NORTH GEORGIA NEWS, BLAIRSVILLE 


You drive up beautiful Choestoe Valley from Blairsville. You note rich bottom fields and 
thriving farms between the great mountain ranges. You come to where the highway turns to wind up 
toward Blood Mountain along Wolf Creek. It gets close and narrow here. The mountains are steep and 
rugged, and the road is carved out of this steepness. Little bottom patches scrouge themselves close to 
the rocky bed of Wolf Creek down below. 


A few hundred yards up you see a chimney top sticking up below the road. It is an old house, 
maybe a hundred years or more. Its floors and hearth-stone are worn by many foot-trackings, and its 
walls are full of memories. Its roof and sides are grayed by mountain storms. 


This is the house in which Juan Reece married, and where his wife was born and reared. It is 
also the house in which his son, Byron Herbert Reece, lived most of his life. 


Just below the house is the new home, built only in recent years. A little piece below stands a 
weathered barn. An old rail fence twists itself along the bank of Wolf Creek by the barn. 


We had come to interview Juan Reece. For a long time we had aimed to do that. We were sorry 
to find him bed-ridden and weak. But the fire in his deep-set eyes, the warm smile of welcome, and a 
lean determined face made us know that here indeed was a mountain man. 


We use the term "Mountain Man" purposely. For we believe these southern mountains were 
settled by some of the best people in the world. Not rich, not aristocratic, not vain and stuck up people, 
but men who believed in freedom, and honor and independence, who held doggedly to that principle 
regardless of cost. To these mountain men, honor, liberty and independence were basic to any decent 
life. 


Time after time history shows their quality--at King's Mountain in the Revolution of 1776, and 
in the way the southern mountains remained almost wholly loyal to the Union in the Civil War, to 
mention only two. It was this kind of spirit which played a big role in the early formation of these 
United States. 


So, talking with Juan Reece was like being with living history. He told us about the early Union 
County settlers. He told us about himself, about his wife and their early struggles to make a living from 
a mountain farm. He told us about Byron Herbert, the son who became a famous writer, about Eva who 
teaches school at Cleveland, Georgia, about Jean and Kate in Richmond, Virginia and T.J. in Detroit. 
Five children they had. 


Mr. Reece himself was born in the Coosa district of Union County. But he said, "...we moved up 
on Wolf Creek at the foot of Blood Mountain at a place which is now Vogel Lake when I was about 
8 years old. There were coons and turkeys in droves back then. We caught 24 coons that fall." 


"My grandfather, John Reece, was one of the first settlers of this county," he said. "he settled on 
Ivy Log. A creek there is named after him. They had Indians for neighbors then, and the Indians were 
good neighbors, too. It was a shame the way the government finally took this country away from the 
Indians and drove them out of their homes. Thousands of them died on the way out West." 


Bed-ridden and ill as he was, Juan Reece with the true Mountain man's spirit, resented injustice 
even back yonder in history. Speaking of the time his son Byron Herbert went to see the Indian drama, 
Unto These Hills, at Cherokee, N.C., Mr. Reece said, "That made his blood run hot! He believed in 
honor and honesty and in giving every man justice no matter what his color." Thus, the father described 
his "Mountain Man" son. 


After his marriage Mr. Reece lived with his family at a farm which is now Vogel Lake. "We 
moved to this place in 1921," he told us. He had bought the little farm stretching along Wolf Creek. 


Remembering early days, he recalled, "...we had a school there where Vogel Lake is. It was 
called Wild Boer Institute. But I didn't get much schooling." (Editors note: Mr. Reece donated a 
couple of acres of his farm land to the Vogel Lake project, because they said funds were short for 
that development.) 


We asked him further about his son, Byron Herbert. When did he start trying to write poetry? 

"He was about 14 years old," Mr. Reece said. 

And, then an aunt, Mrs. Bryant of Cleveland, who was present explained, "When we were 
children, Hub used to want us to say poems to him that we'd written. We'd say them to him over and 


over. Hub liked to hear poems said when he was just a little boy." 


Some friends have suggested that the old house there by the road and Wolf Creek should be 
repaired and fixed up as a memorial for Byron Herbert Reece. We asked Mr. Reece what he thought of 
it. 


"Td like that," he said. 
Sister Eva, also present, said she thought it would be very good too. 


And then Mr. Reece said, "I heard him tell somebody not so powerful long ago that if he was 
ever famous it would be after he's gone." 


Then we left, looking around the old barn, and rail fence and bottom fields above the house. We 
were thoughtful, and we were thankful to know people like the Reeces, thankful for mountain men like 
Juan Reece! 


(Note: Original article and a copy of the North Georgia News is a part of the papers 
held by the Chattahoochee/Oconee Heritage Association, James E. Mathis, Sr., President) 


Ask e M 


This narrative was found 

among the papers of 

Byron Herbert Re à 
Byron Herbert Reese, - a 
Blairsville, Ga. JEM, Sr. 


A COMBINATION OF WORDS 


Poetry is a statement in words about human experience, 
It may be supposed that there are other kinds of experience, 
animal and perhaps inor;anie, but human experience is the only 
kind available to the raee. 

The medium of poetry is words. 

Of the qualitites which words have two are of prime 
importanse, their eonceptual and connotative qualities. The 
first is speeific, the seeond speeious. Dog, in English, is 
the word symbol for a particular animal and applies only to 
that animal, The connotative value of words varies with the 
individual, for the eonnotative quality is derived from the 
individual's experience with the particular thing for which 
the word is the symbol. One man loves dogs, another does not. 
The word dos has different eonnotative values for the two men. 

The poet makes his statement about human experience ia 
such a way as to combine as effectively as he ean these two 
qualities of words, 

Response to a eombination of words, whieh a poem 18, 
is possible only if the words are strung together is such a 
way as to make a rational statement. The statement need not 
be easy or simple but it must be susceptible of understanding 
without reeourse to the private history of the poet. 


The understanding of the experience about which the poem 


Byron Herbert Reece, 
Blairsville, Ga 


A COMBINATION OF WORDS 2 


is a statement is, I suppose, what elieits our aesthetie 
response to the poem. It is hard to define the nature of 
an aesthetic response. As I experience a work of art, a 
poem I feel that it ereates and relieves some tension, and 
I am rather certain this tension is emotional in nature. The 
perfeet analogy for this building and release of tension is 
in the cycle of physical desire. 

The degree of emotion aroused by the poem should be in 
just balance with that which is proper to the experience of 
which the poem is a record. Within the Justness of this balance, 
I suspect, lies the key to the proper evaluation of the poem, 
Emotion in exsess of that which is proper to the experience 
is in sum sentimentality, and base, 

This, stated as simply as possible, constitutes one man's 
basie sonseption of what poetry is. The next poet will have 
his own conception which will shape the eanons that govern 
the praetise of his art. I see no nesessity for confliet be- 
tween opposing practices. It is about time we accepted the faet 
that in poetry, in.art, as in international relations, coexistence 
predieates neither attack nor defense. 


Byron Herbert Reece 


l 


Unfinished lines and early poems found 
among the Byron Herbert Reece papers 
(and there are many). 

-JEM, Sr. 


WRITTEN IN A CLASSROOM 


Here we must sweat with book and pen, 
Imprisoned till without a note 
We can write down dead words again 
And rattle off old lies by rote. 


AFTER LONG ABSENCE 


The land I left was bare and lacking grace; 
Though nothing altered meanwhile, when I came 
After long absence to the selfsame place 
Its very air breathed radiance like a flame 


THE LEGACY 


I never loved you as I love you now 
That you are gone and will not come again 
To walk with me, as when we spoke a vow 

Of love among the roses in the rain. 


Now you are gone, the faded petals close, 
The night is clear, and only this is mine; 
Love, and the odor of the rain-wet rose 
Wreathed in a memory time cannot untwine. 


February 1953 


Lest the Lonesome Bird 
Byron Herbert Reece 


Note: This poem "Lest the Lonesome Bird" is the one seen by Jesse Stuart that prompted Stuart 


to recommend Reece's work to his publisher. 
-JEM, Sr. 


"Mother, lay the fire again 

And put the kettle on the stove; 
The hills are curtained by the rain, 
And I have lost my love." 


"Son, the fire leaps in the grate, 

The kettle whistles through its spout, 
And supper on the board will wait 
Until your story's out." 


"Well, Mother, yesterday I saw 
My loved one walking in the hills, 
Twining roses in her hair 

And picking daffodils." 


"And there was nothing strange in that. 


Had she no word to say to you 
That you go like an angry cat 
The whole day through?" 


"No, Mother, ere the hills became 
Green with the young leaf I was lost 
By looking on a colder flame 

Than burns at the heart of frost. 


"And yesterday I saw my love 

With another lover in the wood; 
And who but I should walk with her 
In the green solitude? 


"I could not bear to see her bend 
Her lips to another's wooing, 

And it was never friend and friend 
That kissed as they were doing." 


Stranger things were done, my son; 
Nothing may come of it at last; 

So let your head see what is done; 
The heart runs too fast." 


"The heart too fast and the feet too fast 
And the hands too fast to slaughter -- 
Someone seeks in the woods so vast 
Tonight, for a lost daughter. 


"And mother, lest the lonesome bird 
Haunt me from the willow, 

I made her a prayer that no one heard 
And gave her a stone for a pillow. 


"Mother, listen to the rain 

That slashes even harder -- 

Her handsome lover I have slain 
And left him there to guard her. 


"Mother, listen to the night 
That howls about the eaves -- 

I hid them well and out of sight 
With many little leaves. 


"Mother, hush and tend the fire 
And lay the bed with a clean cover; 
I sleep tonight with a new desire, 
With a dread and faithful lover." 


The E. P. Dutton Publishing Company 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
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